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THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW AND 
ITS ADMINISTRATION 

<By T. E. BROWNE 

Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture for North Carolina 

The Smith-Hughes Act, which was signed by the 
President of the United States, February 23, 1917, 
gives the farm-life schools, the rural high schools, and 
the city schools of the state the greatest opportunity 
to more fully serve the vocational needs of their con- 
stituents than any one event in the history of the 
country. This law provides for Federal aid to the 
states for the promotion of vocational education in 
agriculture, the trades and industries, ahd home eco- 
nomics, under special conditions. All this fund must 
be administered through state controlled schools and 
each dollar of Federal funds must be matched by a 
dollar of state or local money. 

In order to safeguard the spending of this money, 
the law provides for the appointing of a State Board 
for vocational education, which Board may be the 
State Board of Education or a Special Board appointed 
for this specific purpose. The Legislature of North 
Carolina appointed a Special Board composed of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Presi- 
dent of the State College of Agriculture and Engineer- 
ing, and the Director of Co-operative Extension Work 
in Agriculture and Home Economics. This Board is 
charged with the responsibility of administering the 
Federal funds accruing to the State, and is the body 
through which the Federal Board conducts all its deal- 
ings with the State. 

The sentiment in favor of Federal aid for voca- 
tional education, which culminated in the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, has been rapidly gaining favor 
during the last ten years. The National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education is largely re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth of sentiment during 
recent years. The world has recognized the need of a 
training which our traditional courses of study failed 
to give. The inefficiency of our labor is evidence of 
this fact. Our high schools were giving little training 
which had a. special value toward fitting the student 
for his life work. Men and women went into the 
trades and industries without any knowledge of the 
fundamental principles upon which the trade or in- 
dustry was based. They were compelled to go through 
the apprenticeship period, which too often made mere 
machines. The Smith-Hughes law appropriates 
money to the states for the specific purpose of promot- 
ing vocational intelligence, and under its provisions, 
the rural high school should reach its fullest develop- 
ment and greatest usefulness by ministering to the 



civic, intellectual and vocational needs of all the people 
in its environment, making its course of study as broad 
as the needs of civilized society. 



DEPARTMENT MEETINGS AT THE 
TEACHERS ASSEMBLY 

ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 

The Association of County Superintendents had a 
very successful meeting in Charlotte. Practically all 
of the superintendents of the State were present. 
Four sessions were held, and interesting topics were 
discussed at each session. The first meeting was with 
the high school principals. In the discussion of the 
place of the high schools in the county system by Mr. 
Walker, he quoted the recent Supreme Court decision, 
and made it clear once and for all, that the high school 
has come into its own as an integral part of the county 
school system. 

Members of the State Department discussed in the 
various meetings the plans of the State Department 
with particular reference to work among adult illi- 
terates, community service, medical inspection and the 
work of the State Board of Examiners and Institute 
Conductors. More time was given to the latter than 
to any other department. The discussion showed that 
the superintendents are genuinely interested in the 
work of this board, and intend to give it their sym- 
pathetic co-operation. 

Other outstanding features were the delightful dis- 
cussion of Superintendent P. W. Horn, of Houston, 
Texas, on the relation of boards to superintendents and 
to teachers, and the joint meeting of the superinten- 
dents and board members. 

As a means of stimulating more active interest in 
these meetings on the part of the superintendents them- 
selves, State Superintendent Joyner requested them 
to form an organization of their own and take charge 
of the making of the program for next year's meet- 
ing. The association honored Superintendent Joyner 
by electing him as president and filled the other office 
from the ranks of the county superintendents. — S. B. 
Underwood. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
This department held only one session, Friday morn- 
ing at 9 o'clock, at the Y. M. C. A. building. The 
president, Professor J. Henry Highsmith, made a 
short address, "Some Thoughts on the New College 
Education." Dr. Charles A. McMurry, of George 
Peabody College, made an excellent address, discuss- 
ing the relationship between elementary and higher 
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education. It was a stimulating, helpful discussion 
to all who heard it. 

"What is a Standard College?" was the subject of 
a thoughtful paper by Professor E. C. Brooks, of 
Trinity College. President W. A. Harper, of Elon 
College, was to lead the discussion of this paper. He 
was absent, and his paper was read by Professor 
Alexander. 

Miss Helen Law, of Meredith College, read a paper, 
"What Subjects Should be Accredited in Meeting 
Requirements for the A. B. Degree," which was dis- 
cussed by Miss Harriett Elliott, of the State Normal 
College. 

In the discussion of the papers read before the de- 
partment the classics 'came in for chief consideration. 
Some persons held that the classical languages should 
continue to hold a preeminent place in the college cur- 
riculum, while others maintained that the great master- 
pieces of classical literature should be given in good 
translations, and that the classics should be made 
wholly elective for high school and college students. 

The attendance upon the session of the Department 
of Higher Education was excessively small. Those 
present discussed seriously the matter of adjourning 
sine die. It was decided, however, to continue the or- 
ganization for another year, and if this department is 
to continue to be a part of the Teachers' Assembly the 
college teachers in the state must show more interest 
in it than they have done heretofore. It should be one 
of the strongest departments in the whole Assembly, 
but it is one of the weakest. Those who should be 
members of this department take no interest in it, and 
apparently feel no responsibility for it. If this in- 
different attitude is allowed to continue, the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education will be discontinued. — J. 
Henry Highsmith. 



THE MEETINGS OF THE MUSIC TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION 

During the meeting of the Music Teachers' Associa- 
tion at Charlotte a number of interesting conferences 
took place dealing with the vital problems of the music 
teacher. Papers of interest were read and discussed 
and many extremely helpful and splendid ideas were 
presented by some of the foremost teachers of the 
State. It is evident that the majority of music teachers 
do not realize the importance and scope of the meetings 
of this section of the assembly, or the programs would 
be better attended. 

Mr. Arthur Farwell, of New York, who was the 
speaker at the Thursday night session, brought a new 
message to us. The effort of all progressive universi- 
ties to make higher education possible to the masses, 



to democratize education, to satisfy the appeal of the 
masses for the best in literature, art, and science has 
its parallel movement in music. 

Claiming that only 3 per cent of all the people are 
reached by the symphony and artist concerts, the other 
97 are to be given an opportunity to participate. 

According to the plan started in Rochester and fol- 
lowed in New York and other cities, a great gathering 
is invited, placing no limitation on one's lack of musi- 
cal knowledge or experience and all are asked to sing. 
In these gatherings which contain rich and poor, artist 
and artisan alike, it has invariably been the rule that 
the singer's taste progresses from songs every one can 
sing, to the most difficult oratorios and choral music. 

Mr. Farwell's address and its presentation was high- 
ly appreciated, being recognized as a message from 
one, whose idealistic conception of a vision had proven 
practical in its application. 

The joint meeting of this section with the City 
Superintendents was the first effort to discuss music 
practically from the superintendents' view. Credits 
for music study in the high school were discussed and 
the recommendation of the music teachers was en- 
dorsed by the city superintendents. 

If carefully followed, the suggestions offered in the 
outline, will go far towards establishing music on an 
equal footing with other studies. To make this possi- 
ble music must be taught by competent teachers. Real- 
izing the lack of uniform standards and gradings, the 
music teachers adopted an outline for certification of 
music teachers in state high schools which measure 
the State Board of Examiners have promised to sup- 
port. 

Both of these recommendations will be far reaching 
in their effect and will work untold good towards stan- 
dardizing music study in North Carolina. — Gustav 
Hagedorn. 



ASSOCIATION OF CITY HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 

In the afternoon session the teaching of Latin was 
most excellently handled by Dr. Harrer, of the Uni- 
versity, and Miss Upchurch of the Asheville High 
School. Every teacher of Latin in the State should 
have been present to profit from the useful hints on 
the vitalizing of this subject, given in the paper read 
by Dr. Harrer. Most useful suggestions were offered 
along the line of omitting or re-arranging some of the 
more difficult sections in the first year Latin. 

Miss Upchurch gave a graphic illustration of the 
close connection of Latin to the other subjects in the 
curriculum, and to the everyday interests of the 
pupil. As a staunch defender of the "classics," Miss 
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Upchurch is one of the best we have had on our pro- 
gram for several years. Usually Latin teachers have 
appeared to be oh the defensive, and some times ex- 
press themselves in an apologetic manner. Not so with 
Miss Upchurch. "She went over the top, raided the 
first, second, and third line trenches of the Utilitatians, 
and almost put the enemy to rout." 

This day's work closed with a random talk by Dr. 
Charles A. McMurray who occupied Dr. Flexner's 
place on the program. Dr. McMurray argued strong- 
ly and forcefully for the teaching of the practical and 
dispensing with so much theory. He failed somehow 
to tell us what was practical and how to get hold of the 
practical, but we could all see that his intentions were 
good. 

The Friday morning session was the best and the 
most helpful of all. Mr. A. A. Taylor, principal of 
the High Point high school read a paper on "Stand- 
ards for the Examination and Certification of City 
High School Teachers." Mr. Taylor had made a 
close study of this matter and enjoyed the happy fac- 
ulty of a most interesting expression of his views. 
This paper earned him the chairmanship of a special 
committee to draw up suggestions along this line for 
presentation to the State Board of Examiners and In- 
stitute Conductors. 

Following this paper, the teachers adjourned for 
departmental sections for special work. Though the 
attendance in all the departments was meager, the 
enthusiasm of those who were present partly com- 
pensated. 

The only thing of importance in the business session 
was the abolishment of the nominating committee. 
Principal Davis, of the Charlotte High School, was the 
leader in this charge. He had sworn vengeance on 
this system and came to the meeting all togged out in 
his war paint. After he had pointed out a few com- 
parisons between the present government with the 
government in Germany, he had the teachers with 
him, and carried the matter with little difficulty. — 
O A. Hamilton. 



THE COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL 

Occupying as it does a strategic position in our edu- 
cational work, the public high school has come to be 
the criterion by which the efficiency of the school 
system of a county or State is judged. Given a sys- 
tem of strong, well equipped, efficient public high 
schools in a State, and below them you are sure to 
find a good system of elementary schools and above 
them, too, you will find a superior class of colleges. 
Given a weak, ineffective system of public high 



schools, and below them you will find indifferent ele- 
mentary schools and above them colleges in name only. 
Strong high schools mean, then, good educational fa- 
cilities from the primary school through the college 
and University, so much so that we can measure our 
educational progress almost exactly in terms of the 
efficiency of our public high schools. 

North Carolina has made rapid strides in high school 
development since the passage of the public high 
school law in 1907. There are at present 246 State 
high schools in operation under this act, with an en- 
rollment of about 11,000 pupils. There are two other 
classes of public schools doing high school work, 
namely city high schools and local high schools. There 
are 80 of the former and 157 of the latter, enrolling 
respectively 10,000 and 3,000 pupils. In addition to 
these 483 public high schools — State, city, and local — 
there are 26 private schools and 66 church schools of 
secondary grade, enrolling together about 5,000. Thus 
there are in North Carolina 575 secondary schools en- 
rolling 30,000 pupils. Not quite fifty per cent of the 
575 schools are offering four^year courses, and not 
quite 10 per cent of the 30,000 high school pupils are 
pursuing fourth-year studies. 

We need to develop in all the counties strong four- 
year high schools, sufficiently well equipped and fi- 
nanced to provide for the youth in each county what- 
ever secondary school training is needed. The local 
high school cannot meet the need for high school 
training in a modern democracy. It has not nor 
can it secure sufficient money, equipment, teachres, or 
pupils. The county high school with stronger finan- 
cial backing, larger teaching force, better equipment, 
dormitories and inexpensive boarding facilities, and 
transportation of pupils where necessary must take 
the place of the small local high school if the needs oi 
democracy are to be better met through better educa- 
tional opportunities of the youth of the land. A recent 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring the county 
high school (commonly called the State high school) 
to be an organic part of- our general and uniform pub- 
lic school system required by the Constitution, opens 
a new door of opportunity in secondary education and 
makes possible a new era of high school development 
in North Carolina.— N. W. W. 



WAR LEAFLETS 
If you are not receiving the War Information Se- 
ries of the University of North Carolina Extension 
Leaflets, write to the Bureau of Extension and ask 
that they be sent to you as they are issued. Six num- 
bers have appeared and others will follow. They are 
sent free of cost. 



